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I.—PEACE PACT NEGOTIATIONS (Conclusion). 


ITH the receipt of the last acceptances, those of Japan and 
Czecho-Slovakia, on July 20th, the third phase of the 
negotiations may be said to have closed, and the fourth 
opened a week later (July 27th) when M. Briand began to issue 
invitations for the formal signing of the Pact in Paris on August 27th. 

In England there had been considerable criticism of what was 
termed the dilatory policy adopted by the Foreign Secretary, and 
this found vent during the debate in the House of Commons on the 
Foreign Office vote on July 30th, when the Opposition speakers 
found fault both with his delay in replying and with the British 
reservation. Sir Austen Chamberlain in his reply dealt faithfully 
with his critics, pointing out to them that in the earlier stages of 
the negotiations Mr. Kellogg had taken six months to reply to 
M. Briand; he (Sir Austen) had taken five weeks to reply to 
Mr. Kellogg. Mr. Kellogg took six weeks to reply to him and he 
took between three and four weeks to send his final reply to 
Mr. Kellogg. He reiterated his statements, made on July 8th and 
llth, that due consideration had had to be taken of the effect of 
the acceptance of the Kellogg proposals upon Great Britain’s League 
of Nations and Locarno obligations. With regard to the reservation, 
“that British doctrine which is the equivalent of the Monroe 
Doctrine of the United States,’ Sir Austen asked his critics if they 
really believed that in making their proposals the American Govern- 
ment had meant to abolish or change their singular policy in regard 
to the Monroe Doctrine. ‘Why should it be thought that this 
country is doing something unreasonable or which might wreck the 
whole scheme if it stated, what we all know to be true, that there 
are certain parts of the world in which we, too, have a Monroe 
Doctrine ? ”’ 

He was under no delusion as to what the Pact might bring about. 
‘“‘T do not want great expectations to be followed by great deceptions.”’ 
He concluded with the important statement that he believed that 
the real efficacy of the Pact depended 

‘Not on any engagement taken by the United States Government, 
but on how the rest of the world thought the United States are going to 
judge the action of an aggressor, and whether they will help him or hinder 
him in his aggression. If the American nation ranges itself behind its 
own treaty, then indeed, the signature of its treaty will be an additional 
detriment to war, and it will be, in addition, the most valuable security 
for peace.”’ 

As far as Great Britain was concerned the seal of approval of 
the acceptance of the Kellogg proposals was set by the following 
passage from the King’s Speech on the prorogation of Parliament 
on August 3rd : 

‘*My Government have been happy to accept the proposed treaty 
for the renunciation of war in the form in which it was finally proposed to 
them by the Government of the United States. The proposed treaty 
has similarly been accepted by my Governments in the Dominions and 
by the Government of India. It is my confident expectation that, when 
completed, it will constitute a new and important guarantee of the world’s 
peace. 


GY 
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On the following day, August 4th, the British Foreign Office 
forwarded to the Secretary-General of the League at Geneva copies 
of the two British Notes of May 19th and July 18th, which had 
been sent in reply to Mr. Kellogg’s circulation of his first and second 
draft treaties. In their covering note the Foreign Office gave the 
following reason for this step :— 

‘“‘In considering these proposals His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain have been at great pains, in view of the provisions of Article 20 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, to assure themselves that their 
acceptance would not involve any inconsistency with the obligations 
resulting from the Covenant. As appears from the enclosed notes, 
they are satisfied that signature of the proposed treaty will not involve 
any conflict with the obligations resulting from membership of the League. 
As the matter is evidently one of general interest to all the members of the 
League, I am to request that copies of the enclosed notes may be circulated 


to them.” 

It was at this moment, just when the arrangements for the official 
ceremony in Paris were in progress of arrangement by the Quai 
d’Orsay, that the spectre at the feast arose. Some of the warmest 
supporters of Mr. Kellogg’s proposals had felt that without the 
inclusion of Russia the pact for the outlawry of war would be no 
more than a “ loud-sounding nothing,” as Metternich had described 
the Holy Alliance.- As early as May 18th the subject had been 
raised by General Smuts, who, in an interview given to the Cape 
Town correspondent of The Times, while fully approving the spirit 
and principle of the Pact, gave this warning :— 

** It seems to me that it is essential that Russia should also become a 
signatory to the declaration. It would be vain to organise world-peace 
and leave out Russia.” 

He added that he believed that Russia would be “ only too anxious 
to be associated with the declaration, even if, like the United States, 
she will not become a member of the League.”’ 

As the course of the negotiations proceeded, and the intention 
of widening the scope of the Pact was developed, it was felt by many 
that if the Baltic States were to become signatories and if the Pact 
itself was to be the prelude to a general reduction of armaments, the 
inclusion of Russia was absolutely essential. This school of opinion 
made itself heard both at “ question time ” on July 30th, and in the 
Foreign Office debate which followed. Mr. Noel Buxton elicited 
from Sir Austen the information that in the event of an invitation 
being sent to the Soviet Government he would neither support it 
nor oppose it. Both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Arthur Ponsonby 
returned to the subject in the debate. The first declared that “ I think 
it is vital, if you are going to condemn war and make war impossible, 
that somehow or other you should bring Russia within the ambit 
of some obligation not to make war. You will never get disarmament 
until you do that.”’ Mr. Ponsonby was more positive. ‘I believe,’’ 
he said “‘ that if Soviet Russia is invited to sign the Pact the invitation 
will be accepted gladly ... I believe it most important at the 
moment, that Russia should be brought in.”’ 

Hard on this came a statement by M. Chicherin, Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, issued from Moscow on August 5th. This declared 
that the Kellogg proposals were merely a new manifestation of the 
anti-Soviet policy which, it was alleged, had been pursued by the 
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capitalist powers since the Locarno Agreement in1925. The statement 
ended with a challenge to the Powers to disprove their hostile intentions 
towards Russia :— 

‘‘ If the Powers wish the participation of the U.S.S.R. they can still 
send an invitation. The Soviet Government would accept such an 
invitation. If it is not sent it will be an admission by the Powers that the 
Pact is directed against the U.S.S.R.” 

The Spanish Government also claimed the right of being a party 
to the original signature of the Pact, by virtue of the invitation 
extended to Spain by Mr. Kellogg on July 14th, to become a con- 
tracting party. After some colloquy between the Quai d’Orsay and 
the Department of State it was decided that official invitations to the 
ceremony of signature at Paris on August 27th should be issued to 
those Powers (14 in all) who were recipients of Mr. Kellogg’s final 
Note of June 23rd, but that the Treaty would be open for signature 
by all States immediately after the original contracting parties had 
signed the Pact. 

It was further announced from the State Department that although 
the ceremony of signing would take place in Paris, the deposit of 
ratifications would be made at Washington, the honours being thus 
shared between the two initiatory Powers. This would, of course, 
mean that in the event of the U.S.S.R.’s signing the Treaty, her 
ratification would have to be deposited at Washington through the 
agency of some other signatory Power having diplomatic relations 
both with the U.8.8.R. and with America, since the latter country 
has recognised no government in Russia since that of Kerensky. 

As the date for the final signing of the Pact drew on general regret 
was felt on all sides that the illness of Sir Austen Chamberlain would 
prohibit him from signing an agreement in the framing of which he 
had played a distinguished role. It was felt, too, that it was 
unfortunate that a document of such great political and international 
importance as the Peace Pact should not be signed by His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord Cushendun, 
the Acting Foreign Secretary, however, gave general satisfaction by 
his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on August 20th. 

The arrival of the United States Secretary of State and the 
Canadian Prime Minister at Havre on August 24th was the signal for 
a further manifestation of Franco-American amiabilities. Mr. Kellogg 
was hailed by the Mayor as the “ Artificer of Peace ’’ and presented 
with a gold pen, inscribed with laurel wreaths and bearing the legend 
“ Si vis pacem, para pacem.” Mr. Kellogg himself gave the final 
assurance of the intended universality of the Pact, which now began 
to be known by its official title of “‘ Trailé Général pour la Renonciation 
a la Guerre,’ in a statement given to the press on Saturday, 
August 25th :— 

‘** We are here,” he said, ‘“‘ to sign a Treaty in which I hope all other 
nations will join, thus taking a great step forward in the interests of world 
peace. It was the grand conception of M. Briand which was the origin 
of this historic treaty.” 

Despite the general feeling of optimism and elation at the ultimate 
fruition of a seed sown as far back as April 1927, there were the 
beginnings of a cloud on the horizon, which, though it may not ever 
have reached the dimension of a man’s hand, is a reminder that a 
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treaty is not operative until it is ratified. More than one repre- 
sentative speaker in the United States declared his opposition to the 
Pact, and claimed that the Senate would not accept it. Mr. Kellogg, 
when asked as to the chances of the ratification of the Pact 
in the forthcoming session in December, permitted himself the 
somewhat Delphic reply: “It is impossible to say to-day what the 
American Senate will do to-morrow.’’ On the other hand, Mr. 
Wickham Steed, writing in the Sunday Times of August 26th, declared 
that— 

‘* Unless some of the European signatories of the Peace Pact have 
been, or should be, guilty of a culpable misreading of the American 
situation, the Peace Pact is certain to be ratified by the Senate. The 
movement behind it in the United States is too strong to be withstood.”’ 

Without incurring the dangers of prophesy, it is safe to say that: 
there is every indication that when the Pact comes up for discussion 
in the Senate, it will meet with a certain opposition, the strength 
and influence of which it is impossible at the present time to estimate. 
In the meantime, it is of interest to note that the ratifications of the Pact 
are to be deposited and exchanged at Washington, and it is the duty 
of the United States Government under the Treaty to communicate 
all news of ratification, adhesion, etc., to the other contracting Powers. 
The Treaty itself, of course, only comes into operation when the 
ratifications of all the original signatories have been exchanged, so that 
the refusal of one Power to ratify may nullify the whole agreement. 

On the afternoon of Monday, August 27th, therefore, the 
plenipotentiaries of fifteen Powers met at the Quai d’Orsay to sign 
the General Treaty for the Renunciation of War, and the mere fact of 
their presence there together was an indication of the progress that 
had been made towards international co-operation. In particular, 
the visit of Herr Stresemann was significant, since it was the first 
time since prior to the war of 1870 that a German Foreign Minister 
had been received officially at the Quai d’Orsay. The Salle de 
lHorloge, in which exactiy ten years ago the principal nations of 
the world had accepted the Covenant of the League of Nations, was 
crowded with diplomats, Cabinet Ministers, and representatives of 
the press. Great are lights had been installed to facilitate the 
cinematographing of the ceremony, and on the head of the horse-shoe 
table at which the delegates sat a microphone and broadcasting 
apparatus had been installed. 

The ceremony itself was of the simplest. Apart from an eloquent 
address such as M. Briand can always be counted upon to make on 
such occasions there was no speech-making. Each in his turn, the 
fourteen statesmen advanced to a smaller table and signed the 
Treaty, embossed upon parchment, using Mr. Kellogg’s presentation 
gold-pen and the inkstand which more than a century and a half 
before, in 1775, had been used to sign the first Franco-American 
Treaty between the already moribund French Monarchy and the 
struggling infant American Republic. 

The ceremonies commenced at three o’clock, M. Briand’s speech, 
its translation and the formal reading of the Pact in French and 
English occupying some forty-five minutes. The actual signing 
began at 3.45 p.m., Lord Cushendun acting as signatory both for 
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Great Britain and the Crown Colonies, and for the Government of 
India. The whole ceremony was over by four o'clock, at which 
time the Quai d’Orsay issued an official communique declaring the 
Treaty open for signature by all States. 

In effect, the Treaty signed on Monday condemns war as an 
instrument of national policy, but with the following qualifications : 
According to the interpretation placed upon its text in the various 
Notes exchanged, and which has, accordingly, apparently been agreed 
upon, recourse to war is permitted— 

(1) In self-defence. 

(2) Against any treaty-breaking signatory State. 

(3) In execution of any obligation consequent upon the 
signing of any treaty of neutrality, or, in the case of Great Britain, 
in defence of certain places or strategic points which are vital to 
the safety of the Empire. 

(4) In fulfilment of the obligations and responsibilities incurred 
by membership of the League of Nations and signatories of the 
Locarno Agreement. 

In M. Briand’s eloquent words : 
“For the first time, in face of the whole world, through a solemn 
covenant involving the honour of great nations that all have behind them 

a heavy past of political conflicts, war is renounced unreservedly as an 

instrument of national policy, that is to say, in its most specific and 

dreaded form: selfish and wilful war.” 


The most impressive moment of the ceremony was perhaps that 
at which M. Briand, in rich dramatic tones, spoke his closing words : 


“* Il nest pas une des nations ici repésentées qui n’ait versée son sang 
sur les champs de bataille de la derniére guerre: je vous propose de dedier 
aux morts, a tous les morts de la grande guerre Vévénement que nous allons 
consacrer de notre signature.”’ 


TEXT OF THE PACT. 
The following is the English Text of the Pact : 


The President of the United States of America, the President of the 
French Republic, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, the President of 
the German Reich, His Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan, the President of the Republic of Poland. 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind ; 
persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national] policy should be made, to the end that the peaceful 
and friendly relations now existing between their peoples may be perpetuated ; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should be 
sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and orderly 
process, and that any signatory Power which shall hereafter seek to promote 
its national interests by resort to war should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this Treaty ; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations of the 
world will join in this humane endeavour and, by adhering to the present 
Treaty as soon as it comes into force, bring their peoples within the scope of 
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its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the civilized nations of the world in a 
common renunciation of war as an instrument of their national policy ; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty, and for that purpose have appointed 
as their respective plenipotentiaries: ... Who, having communicated 
to one another their full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following articles :— 

ARTICLE I.—The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare, in the names 
of their respective peoples, that they condemn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

ArTIcLE II.—The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except 


by pacific means. 

ARTICELE II].—The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties named in the preamble in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional requirements, and shall take effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have been deposited at Washington. 


This Treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the preceding 
paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for adherence by all the 
other Powers of the world. Every instrument evidencing the adherence 
of a Power shall be deposited at Washington, and the Treaty shall, immediately 
upon such deposit, become effective as between the Power thus adhering and 
the other Powers parties thereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of the U.S.A. to furnish each 
Government named in the preamble, and every Government subsequently 
adhering to this Treaty, with a certified copy of the Treaty, and of every 
instrument of ratification or adherence. It shall also be the duty of the 
Government of the U.S.A., telegraphically to notify such Governments 
immediately upon the deposit with it of each instrument of ratification or 
adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty 
in the French and English languages, both texts having equal force, and 


hereunto affixed their seals. 
Done at Paris, the Twenty-seventh day of August, in the Year of Our 
Lord, One thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight. 








yn 


II.—AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
THE PARTY PLATFORMS. 


The following is a list of candidates for the Presidential Election 
which will take place in the United States in November, 1928 :— 
REPUBLICAN PARTY: 
President : Hon. Herbert Hoover (California). 
Vice-President : Senator Charles Curtis (Kansas). 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY : 
President : Governor Alfred Smith (New York). 
Vice-President : Senator Joseph T. Robinson (Arkansas). 
SOCIALIST PARTY : 
President : Mr. Norman Thomas (New York). 
Vice-President : Mr. James H. Maurer (Pennsylvania). 



















Party Platforms on Foreign Policies— 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 







1. We approve the foreign policies of the administration of 
President Coolidge. We believe they express the will of the American 
people in working actively to build up cordial international under- 
standing that will make world peace a permanent reality. 

2. We endorse the proposal of the Secretary of State for a 
multilateral treaty proposed to the principal powers of the world to 
be open to the signatures of all nations, to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and declaring in favour of pacific settlement 
of international disputes, the first step in outlawing war. The idea 
has stirred the conscience of mankind and gained widespread approval, 
both of governments and of the people, and the conclusion of the 
treaty will be acclaimed as the greatest single step in history toward 
the conservation of peace. 

3. In the same endeavour to substitute for war the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, the administration has concluded 
arbitration treaties in a form more definite and more inclusive than 
ever before and plans to negotiate similar treaties with all countries 
willing in this manner to define their policy peacefully to settle 
justiciable disputes. In connection with those, we endorse the 
resolution of the Sixth Pan-American Conference held at Havana, 
Cuba, in 1928, which called a conference on arbitration and conciliation 
to meet in Washington during the year, and express our earnest 
hope that such conference will greatly further the principles of 
international arbitration. 

4. We shall continue to demand the same respect and protection 
for the persons and property of American citizens in foreign countries 
that we cheerfully accord in this country to the persons and property 
of aliens. 

The commercial treaties which we have negotiated and those 
still in the process of negotiation are based on strict justice among 
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nations, equal opportunity for trade and commerce on the most- 
favoured-nation principle and are simplified so as to eliminate the 
danger of misunderstandings. The object and the aim of the United 
States is to further the cause of peace, of strict justice between nations 
with due regard for the rights of others in all international dealings. 
Out of justice grows peace. Justice and consideration have been 
and will continue to be the inspiration of our nation. 

5. The record of the administration toward Mexico has been 
consistently friendly, and with equal consistency have we upheld 
American rights. This firm and at the same time friendly policy 
has brought recognition of the inviolability of legally acquired rights. 
This condition has been reached without threat or without bluster, 
through a calm support of the recognised principles of international 
law, with due regard to the rights of a sister sovereign state. The 
Republican Party will continue to support American rights and at the 
same time to promote and strengthen friendship and confidence. 

6. There has always been, as there always will be, a firm friendship 
with Canada. American and Canadian interests are in a large measure 
identical. Our relationship is one of fine mutual understanding, and 
the recent exchange of diplomatic officers between the two countries 
is worthy of commendation. 

7. The United States has an especial interest in the advance- 
ment and progress of all the Latin-American countries. The policy 
of the Republican Party will always be a policy of thorough friendship 
and co-operation. 

In the case of Nicaragua we are engaged in co-operation with the 
government of that country upon the task of assisting to restore and 
maintain peace, order and stability, and in no way to infringe upon 
her sovereign rights. The marines now in Nicaragua are there to 
protect American lives and property and to aid in carrying out an 
agreement whereby we have undertaken to do what we can to restore 
and maintain order and to insure a fair and free election. 

Our policy absolutely repudiates any idea of conquest or exploita- 
tion, and is actuated solely by an earnest and sincere desire to assist 
a friendly and neighbouring state which has appealed for aid in a great 
emergency. It is the same policy the United States has pursued in 
other cases in Central America. 

8. The administration has looked with keen sympathy on the 
tragic events in China. We have avoided interference in the internal 
affairs of that unhappy nation, merely keeping sufficient naval and 
military forces in China to protect the lives of the Americans who are 
there on legitimate business and in still larger numbers for nobly 
humanitarian reasons. America has not been stampeded into making 
reprisals but, on the other hand, has consistently taken the position 
of leadership among the nations in a policy of wise moderation. We 
shall always be glad to be of assistance to China when our duty is 
clear. 

9. The Republican Party maintains the traditional American 
policy of non-interference in the political affairs of other nations. 
This government has definitely refused membership in the League of 
Nations and to assume any obligations under the Covenant of the 
League. On this we stand. 
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In accordance, however, with the long established American 
practice of giving aid and assistance to other peoples, we have most 
usefully assisted by co-operation in the humanitarian and technical 
work undertaken by the League, without involving ourselves in 
European politics by accepting membership. 

10. The Republican Party has always given and will continue to 
give its support to the development of American foreign trade, which 
makes for domestic prosperity. During this administration extra- 
ordinary strides have been made in opening up new markets for 
American produce and manufacture. Through these foreign contacts 
« mutually better international understanding has been reached 
which aids in the maintenance of world peace. 

The Republican Party promises a firm and consistent support of 
American persons and legitimate American interests in all parts of 
the world. ‘This support will never contravene the rights of other 
nations. It will always have in mind and support in every way the 
progressive development of international law, since it is through the 
operation of just laws, as well as through the growth of friendly 
understanding, that world peace will be made permanent. To that 
end the Republican Party pledges itself to aid and assist in the 
perfection of principles of international law and the settlement of 
international disputes. 

il. We believe that in time of war the nation should draft for 
its defence not only its citizens but also every resource which may 
contribute to success. The country demands that should the United 
States ever again be called upon to defend itself by arms, the President 
be empowered to draft such material resources and such services and 
essential commodities, whether utilized in actual warfare or private 
activity. 

12. We pledge ourselves to round out and maintain the navy in 
all types of combatant ships to the full ratio provided for the United 
States by the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of Naval 
Armament and any amendment thereto. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 
Foreign Policy. 

The Republican Administration has no foreign policy ; it has 
drifted without plan. This great nation cannot afford to play a 
minor role in world politics. It must have a sound and positive 
foreign policy, not a negative one. We declare for a constructive 
foreign policy based on these principles :— 

(A) Outlawry of war and an abhorrence of militarism, conquest 
and imperialism. 

(B) Freedom from entangling political alliances with foreign 
nations. 

(c) Protection of American lives and rights. 

(D) Non-interference with the elections or other internal 
political affairs of any foreign nation. This principle of non- 
interference extends to Mexico, Nicaragua and all other Latin- 
American nations. Interference in the purely internal affairs of 
Latin-American countries must cease. 
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(E) Rescue of our country from its present impaired world 
standing and restoration to its former position as a leader in the 
movement for international arbitration, conciliation, conference 
and limitation of armament by international agreement. 

(F) International agreements for reduction of all armaments 
and the end of competitive war preparations and in the meantime 
the maintenance of an army and navy adequate for national 
defence. 

(G) Full, free and open co-operation with all other nations for 
the promotion of peace and justice throughout the world. 

(4H) In our foreign relations, this country should stand as a 
unit, and, to be successful, foreign policies must have the approval 
and the support of the American people. 


(1) Abolition of the practice of the President of entering into | | 


and carrying out agreements with a foreign government, either 
de facto or de jure, for the protection of such government against 
revolution or foreign attack, or for the supervision of its internal 
affairs, when such agreements have not been advised and consented 
to by the Senate as provided in the Constitution of the United 
States, and we condemn the Administration for carrying out such 
an unratified agreement that requires us to use our armed forces 
in Nicaragua. 


(J) Recognition that the Monroe Doctrine is a cardinal principle 


of this Government promulgated for the protection of ourselves 





and our Latin-American neighbours. We shall seek their friendly | 


co-operation in the maintenance of this doctrine. 


(kK) We condemn the Republican Administration for lack of © 


statesmanship and efficiency in negotiating the 1921 treaty for || 
the limitation of armaments, which limited only the construction © 


of battleships and ships of over 10,000 tons. Merely a gesture 
toward peace, it accomplished no limitation of armament, because 
it simply resulted in the destruction of our battleships and the 
blueprints of battleships of other nations ; it placed no limitation 
upon construction of aircraft, submarines, cruisers, warships under 
10,000 tons, poisonous gases, or other weapons of destruction. 


No agreement was ratified with regard to submarine and poisonous © 


gases. The attempt of the President to remedy the failure of 1921 


by the Geneva Conference of 1928 was characterised by the same 


lack of statesmanship and efficiency and resulted in entire failure. 

In consequence the race between nations in the building of 
unlimited weapons of destruction still goes on and the peoples of 
the world are still threatened with war and burdened with taxation 
for additional armament. 


Philippines. 

The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down by 
the Congress as a prerequisite to the granting of independence. 
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declare that it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise? 
to these people by granting them immediately the independence which) 
they so honourably covet. : 
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SOCIALIST PPOGRAM. 


rid 

he International Relations. 

Lce We are unalterably opposed to imperialism and militarism. 
@ Therefore, we propose : 

nts | 1. Immediate withdrawal of American forces from Nicaragua, 

me and abandonment of the policy of military intervention in Central 

dal F America and other countries. 

2. That all private loans and investments of American citizens 
for in foreign countries shall be made at the sole risk of the bond- 

| holders and investors. The United States government shall not 
8 resort to any military or other coercive intervention with foreign 
val countries for the protection of such loans and investments. 

3. Cancellation of all war debts due to the United States from 
ito its former associated powers on condition of a simultaneous 
er | cancellation of all inter-allied debts and a corresponding remission 
st | of the reparations obligations of the Central Powers, and on the 
ial further condition that our debtors reduce their military expenditures 
ed 4 below pre-war level. The Socialist Party especially denounces 
ed the debt settling policy of our government in favouring the Fascist 
ch dictatorship of Italy and thereby helping to perpetuate the political 
es im enslavement of the Italian nation. 

4. Recognising both the services and the limitations of the 
le League of Nations, the need of revision of its Covenant and of 
eS | the Treaty of Versailles, we unite with the workers of Europe in 
ly a demanding that the League be made all-inclusive and democratic, 

and that the machinery for the revision of the Peace Treaty under 
of | Article 19 of the Covenant be elaborated and made effective. We 
ore favour the entry of the United States at the time and under 
on & conditions which will further these clauses and promote the peace 
re | of the world. 
ise | 5. The recognition of the Russian Soviet Government. 
he § 6. Abandonment of the dangerous program of aggressive 
OL | nilitarism and big navy building in competition with other 
erg nations, and we pledge ourselves to an aggressive agitation against 
0.) 4 this policy and on behalf of international disarmament. 
a 7. Treaties outlawing war and the substitution of peaceful 
so methods for the settlement of international disputes. 
“4 8. Independence of the Philippines on terms agreed upon in 
of negotiations with the Filipinos ; autonomy for Porto Rico and 


civil government for the Virgin Islands. 
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Ill. —-CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

August 2nd.—A Treaty of Friendship and Conciliation with Italy was 
signed at Addis Ababa. This provided for the creation of a free zone from 
Abyssinia to Assab, to allow of the construction of a road from the latter 
place to Addis Ababa. (Assab is on the Red Sea near the frontier of French 
Somaliland). An area of land near Assab was to be leased to Abyssinia, and 
all goods for that country were to pass through the port duty free. 


Albania. 
August 20th.—A large meeting which took place at Tirana passed a 
resolution in favour of reverting to the monarchical form of government, and 


offering the Crown to Ahmed Beg Zogu, the President. Similar meetings — 


were reported to have been held, and to have passed the same resolution, in 
several other centres during the previous few days. 

August 27th—The Constituent Assembly settled the procedure for tli 
amendment of the Constitution necessary to allow the proclamation of the 


Kingdom of Albania. 


Austria. 
August 16th.—Signature of treaty of arbitration in Washington. (See 
U.S.A.) 


Bulgaria. 

August 12th.—The British and French Ministers in Sofia made representa- 
tions to the Bulgarian Government requesting them to take rigorous measures 
against the Revolutionary Macedonian Organisation on the ground that its 


activities constituted a threat to the peace and security of neighbouring © 


states. 


Organisation were arrested in Sofia. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


August 1st—The National Reconstruction Committee announced a | 
project for converting Nanking into the capital of China; also an extensive © 


scheme of road building. 


August 5th.—Chiang Kai-shek issued an appeal for unity to the various 4 
Nationalist leaders, in which he pointed out that the Communists and 7 
defeated Militarists, “‘ who are the tools of the Imperialists ”’ were watching © 


every opportunity to profit by any sign of division within the Kuomintang. 


August 8th.—The Plenary Session of the Executive Committee of the : 


Kuomintang opened at Nanking, and was attended by 38 members. 


August 10th—The Kuomintang Conference was broken up by thie * 
departure for Shanghai of the chief members of the Kwangsi party and o! © 
several of the “‘Elder Statesmen,” including Chang Ching-kiang, who 7 
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August 14th.—A number of members of the Macedonian Revolutionary — 
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quarrelled with Chiang Kai-shek on the subject of the advisability or other- 
wise of continuing those branch political councils of the Kuomintang party 
which controlled Hankow, Canton, Peking and other large centres. Chiang 
Kai-shek was committed to the principle of centralised government, as 
opposed to the local autonomy claimed by the Kwangsi faction (which con- 
trolled practically all Kiangsi, Hupeh, Kwantung and Hunan). The Hankow 
and Canton Councils had for some time been largely independent of Nanking 
and claimed a period of financial independence in order to effect the restoration 
of the provincial finances. The Left Wing of the party supported Chiang 
Kai-shek, while the object of the Kw angsi faction was to remain independent 
of Nanking. A rumour was current in Peking that Feng Yu-hsiang had allied 
himself with the faction. 

August 11th—Chiang Kai-shek left Nanking for Shanghai in order to 
try and persuade the recalcitrant ‘“‘ Elder Statesmen”’ to return to the 
Conference. 

August 12th.—A report was published in the press to the effect that 
Chang Hsueh-liang had made a secret arrangement with Nanking to hoist 
the Nationalist flag in Mukden and accept three Nanking nominees as members 
of the branch political Council of eleven to be set up at Mukden. 

August 13th—It was understood in Peking that Chang Kai-shek had 
succeeded in inducing the “ Elder Statesmen ”’ to return to Nanking, while 
at the same time Feng Yu-hsiang was credited with a declaration favouring 
the abolition of the provincial political councils. A compromise was said 
to be in sight by which the councils were to be abolished, but as a concession 
to the ‘* Elder Statesmen ”’ the question of the date of the abolition would be 
left to be decided by a later delegate conference of the Kuomintang. 

The Mukden Government was stated to have postponed its projected 
agreement with Nanking and to have decided to maintain the status quo. 

Japanese report re future position of Manchuria. (See China: External 
Affairs). 

August 14th.—The Kuomintang Executive Committee resumed its session 
after two days’ delay, caused by the departure of the “ Elder Statesmen.” 
On the subject of the provincial political councils a resolution was passed 
postponing their abolition until the end of the year. Other resolutions 
included arrangements for drafting a provincial Constitution for submission 
to the third congress of the Kuomintang. Proposals were also adopted in 
favour of the unification of the military administration and the adoption 
of a system of conscription, and also of the reduction of the army to a point 
where the military expenditure should not exceed half the country’s total 
revenue, the disbanded troops to be employed on constructive labour. 

August 15th—The plenary session of the Kuomintang was closed. The 
whole Kwangsi faction withdrew, leaving the conference without a quorum, 
because the majority of the committee wished to retain the branch political 
councils in control at Hankow, Canton, and other centres, while the Kwangsi 
faction was solid for their abolition. 

Compromise re position of Manchuria. (See China: External Affairs.) 

August 16th.—Notification to Japan re agreement between Mukden and 
Nanking. (See China: External Affairs.) 

Resolution re Boxer Indemnity passed by Communications Conference. 
(See China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 
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August 17th.—The Governor of Heilungkiang was reported to have 
asked Mukden for reinforcements owing to the activity of Mongolian troops 
in the region of Hailar (on the railway in the west of Heilungkiang province, 
about 100 miles from the frontier). 

The Labour Unions in Peking and Tientsin were dissolved, by order of 
the commandant of the Peking garrison (Yen Hsi-shan), on the ground that 
the suspicion that they were engaged in Communist activities was causing 
local anxiety. 

August 21st.—The movements of Mongolian troops against Manchuria 
were stated to be part of an attempt by the Mongolian Soviet Government 
in Urga to obtain control of Western Manchuria, for which purpose an attack 
was being made from a point 200 miles south of Hailar, while other forces 
raided the Chinese Eastern Railway line. The Railway forces were reported 
to have cleared the line as far up as Manchuli (on the north-west frontier 
of Manchuria). 

A communist plot was stated to have been discovered in Hankow, with 
plans for the organisation of a rebellion to take place in the autumn. In 
Peking suspicions had been aroused by the arrival of large numbers of 
Russians during the previous week, and the local Kuomintang published a 
declaration that Communists had been plotting against the authorities. 

Twenty thousand of Feng Yu-hsiang’s troops were reported to be on tlie 
move down the Peking-Hankow railway, while from the Lower Yangtze 
news came of large concentrations of armed forces in both Kiangsi and 
Anhwei, whose objective was stated to be an attack on Nanking, under 
the direction of the leaders of the Kwangsi faction. The latter were in 
command of Hankow as well as Canton, where reports were also current 
of the activity of Red forces in northern Kwantung. 

August 26th—According to Peking reports further forces had been 
despatched from Heilungkiang to deal with the Mongol incursion into Northern 
Manchuria. 

Much disquiet was felt in Shanghai owing to Feng Yu-hsiang’s sudden 
departure from Nanking for Kaifeng on August 24th, since it was believed 
to be in connection with a revolt which had broken out among his followers 
in Shensi and Kansu. 

August 27th.—The ban on the General Labour Union and affiliated Unions 
in Peking was removed under orders from Nanking, and the Union offices 
were re-opened. 

A report reached Peking that M. Lashevitch, Director-General of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, had died suddenly in suspicious circumstances 
at Harbin on August 25th. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


August 1st.—Japanese reply to Nanking Note. (See Japan.) 

The Nationalist Ministry for Foreign Affairs published a list of some 
twenty mission and foreign business premises at Nanking which, it declared, 
had been evacuated of troops and restored to their rightful owners. 

August 7th.—The Chinese General Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction 
with other Chinese Chambers wired to the Nationalist Government Council, 
the Finance Ministry, and the Director of the Customs Bureau recommending 
the dismissal of Mr. Edwardes, the Acting Inspector-General of Customs, 


and the appointment of a Chinese to replace him. 
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August 8th.—The details were published of a Note dated July 31st which 
the Japanese Minister handed to Mr. C. T. Wang on August 7th. In this 
the Japanese Government stated that while it was ready to enter into 
negotiations for treaty revision, it could not acquiesce in summary abrogation 
by the Nanking Government of any treaty, and warned the Chinese Foreign 
Minister that if abrogation were persisted in it would take such action as 
it deemed necessary to safeguard its treaty rights. The Note cited the 
text of the Treaty of 1896 (abrogation of which had been announced by 
the Nanking Government) to show that it could “ neither be abrogated nor 
terminated without special mutual consent,’ and stigmatised the proposal 
of Nanking to supplant the treaty arrangements by unilateral provisional 
regulations as “not only an infringement of the Treaty, but inadmissible 
in the light both of the interpretation of the Treaty and of international 
usage, and also as an outrageous act in disregard of good faith between 
nations, in which the Japanese Government is w holly unable to 
ucquiesce.” 

The U.S. Minister in Peking presented a Note to the Nationalist Foreign 
Minister drawing attention to the failure of the Nationalist Government to 
fulfil the promises made on several occasions to evacuate all the American 
property occupied by soldiers and to prevent further such occurrences. 


August 8th and 9th.—Statements by Japanese Premier re Manchuria. 
(See Japan.) 

August 9th.—An agreement was signed at Nanking by the Nationalist 
Foreign Minister and Sir Sidney Barton (H.B.M. Consul- General at Shanghai) 
in settlement of the Nanking outrages of March 24th, 1927. 

A further agreement was signed by which the British Government pledged 
itself to a revision of the treaties. It was stated that the texts of both 
agreements would be made public on August 14th. 


August 12th.—The text was published of the Italian reply to the Nanking 
Government’s request for the negotiations of a new treaty to replace that 
of 1866. The reply contested the right of Nanking to declare that Treaty 
null and void as from June 30th, 1928, but admitted that within six months 
of that date the Chinese had the right to demand a revision of the tariff 
and commercial clauses. The Italian Government, however, expressed its 
readiness to enter into negotiations for a new treaty on the basis of the 
most-favoured-nation treatment, which should contain a suspensory clause 
providing that it should come into force only after the signatories to the 
Washington Agreement had adjusted their diplomatic relations to the new 
Chinese conditions, and when Italo-Chinese relations had returned to a 
normal basis. 

August 13th.—According to Japanese reports, Chang Hsueh-liang informed 

saron Hayashi that the proposed agreement with Nanking for placing 
Manchuria under the Nationalist regime was still under consideration. 

August 14th.—Publication of text of Note re Nanking outrage. (See 
Great Britain.) 

August 15th.—According to a report from Mukden a compromise had 
been arrived at between the Manchurian authorities and the Japanese 
Government by which the former undertook not to hoist the Nationalist 
flag for three months, after which the Japanese agreed not to interfere in 
any way whatever. 
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August 16th—The Chinese Minister in Tokio informed the Japanese 
Government that the Nationalists were ready to withdraw the Treaty 
Abrogation Proclamation and proceed immediately with negotiations for a 
revision of the Treaty of 1896. 

According to a statement by Baron Hayashi, Chang Hsueh-liang intimated 
to him that the coming into operation of the compromise which the Mukden 
Government had arrived at with Nanking had been postponed for three 
years, 

Nanking’s reply to Japanese Note of August 8th. (See Japan.) 

The National Communications Conference, sitting at Nanking, adopted 
& proposal to use the portions of the Boxer Indemnity remitted by Great 
Britain and Belgium as security for Treasury Bonds issued by the National 
Government for the completion of the Canton-Hankow and Lunghai railways, 
and the repair of other railway systems. 

August 17th.—A Treaty with Germany was signed in Nanking by Dr. C. T. 
Wang and the German Minister, guaranteeing complete reciprocity in Customs 
and similar matters, and providing for the opening of negotiations as soon as 
possible for the conclusion of a definite trade treaty. 

Mongolian troops attacking Hailar. (See China: Internal Affairs.) 


August 20th.—The text was published of the Tariff Treaty with Germany. 
Its terms were practically identical with those of the U.S.A. Treaty of July 25th, 
1928, and provided for the most-favoured-nation treatment for both countries 
in respect of all Customs and related matters. Article 2 stipulated that 
negotiations should be begun as soon as possible for a treaty of commerce 
and navigation ‘“‘ based on the principle of perfect parity and equality of 
treatment.” 

August 28th.—It was announced that the British Consulate at Nanking 
had been re-opened. 

The Nationalist Government’s reply to the Japanese Note of August 8th 
was published. This stated that China, when last proposing revision of the 
Treaty of 1896, had intimated that it would not be renewed and had reserved 
the right to determine its policy if at the end of 6 months revision had not 
taken place. (This was in reply to the Japanese contention that under 
Article 26 the Treaty had been automatically extended for a further 10 years). 
The Note also stated that no attempt had been made to put into effect the 
provisional regulations regarding foreigners. 


Costa Rica. 

August 15th.—In reply to the invitation to take part again in the work 
of the League of Nations the Government asked for information regarding the 
interpretation placed by the League on the Monroe Doctrine. 


Cuba, 
August 16th—The Government formally recognised the Chinese 


Nationalist Government. 


Cyrenaica. 

August 16th.—Further operations against rebel tribes, who were indulging 
in pillaging, ended successfully, with the dispersal of several parties by Italian 
armoured car detachments, which inflicted heavy losses. 
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Czechoslovakia. 
August 14th.—Signature of Treaty re Spanish Morocco. (See Spain.) 
August 16th.—Signature of Treaty of Arbitration in Washington. (See 

U.S.A.) 


Danzig Free City. 


August 4th.—Signature of agreement with Poland. (See Poland.) 


Denmark. 

August 23rd.—A trade and shipping Convention with Greece, on the most- 
favoured-nation principle, and providing for arbitration in case of all disputes, 
was signed in Copenhagen. 


Ecuador. 

August 14th.—The local press reported the recognition of the Government 
by the U.S. Government. (This had been withheld since the military coup 
detat of July 9th, 1925.) 

August 18th.—The authorities published news of the suppression of a plot 
to prevent the re-establishment of constitutional government. Many 
members of the Liberal Party were arrested. 


Egypt. 

August 3rd.—The Wafd Headquarters in Cairo were searched by the 
police. 
August 10th.—A Government communiqué was issued prohibiting the 
publication in the press of decisions of Students’ Committees, or of any 
political news concerning students. 

August 16th Presentation of draft treaties by U.S. Government. 


(See U.S.A .) 
Finland. 


August 2\st—A Treaty of arbitration and conciliation with Italy was 
signed at Helsingfors, as well as two agreements regarding passports and civil 
procedure respectively. 


France. 

August 5th.—-The Paris Police arrested 1,500 Communists in the “ Red ”’ 
suburb of Ivry. 

August 9th.—It was announced that invitations had been issued by the 
French Government to all the countries mentioned by Mr. Kellogg in his Note 
of June 23rd (vide Bulletin of July 7th, page 16) to come to Paris for the 
signature of the Peace Pact on August 27th. 

August 11th.—Suspension of Syrian Assembly. (See Syria.) 

August 12th—Representations re Macedonian organisation. (See 
Bulgaria.) ' 

August 27th.—The Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy was signed in Paris by the representatives of the 
U.S.A., France, Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan, the Irish Free State, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and India. 

Invitation to U.S.S.R. Government to sign the Pact. (See U.S.S.R.). 
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Germany. 
July 31st.—A Treaty of Commerce with Lithuania was signed in Berlin. 
August 11th.—The 9th anniversary of the adoption of the Weimar Con- 
stitution was celebrated throughout Germany, with the exception of Bavaria. 
August 17th.—Signature of treaty in Nanking. (See China: External 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 
August 20th.—Publication of text of Chinese Treaty. (See China: 
External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 


Great Britain. 

August 9th.—Signature of agreement re Nanking outrage. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 

August 14th.—The text was published in London of the letters exchanged 
between H.B.M. Consul-General at Shanghai and the Nationalist Foreign 
Minister in Nanking. In these the Nationalist Government accepted responsi- 
bility for the outrages committed and expressed its profound regret at the 
indignity and injuries inflicted upon the official representatives of His Majesty's 
Government and at the loss of property sustained. It also undertook to make 
compensation in full for all personal injuries and damages done to the British 
Consulate and to its officials, and to British residents and their property at 
Nanking. The Nationalist Government also stated that the outrages were 
entirely instigated by Communists prior to its own (the Government's) 
establishment at Nanking, and that it had repeatedly issued orders to civil 
and military authorities for effective protection of the lives and property of 
British residents in China. With the extermination of the Communists it 
felt confident that the task of protecting foreigners would be rendered easier. 
It also gave assurances that the instigators of the outrages had already been 
severely punished, and the troops concerned disbanded. 

In another letter the Nationalist Foreign Minister asked that H.B.M. 
Government should express regret at the action of H.M.S. “* Emerald”’ in 
opening fire on Socony Hill. In reply to this the British Consul-General 
pointed out that the firing referred to was a protective barrage strictly confined 
to the neighbourhood of foreign houses in which British subjects had been 
driven to seek refuge, and was therefore absolutely necessary, however 
deeply H.B.M. Government might deplore the fact that the circumstances at 
Nanking were such as to render necessary the adoption of those measures. 

In reply to a request for treaty revision, the Consul-General said that 
H.B.M. Government recognised the essential justice of the Chinese claim 
to treaty revision and in their declaration of December 18th, 1926, and their 
seven proposals of January 28th, 1927, they had made their policy abundantly 
clear, and had taken such practical steps as lay in their power to carry it into 
effect. They were prepared, in due course, to enter into negotiations with the 
Nationalist Government on the subject of treaty revision, and did not intend 
to allow the Nanking incident to alter their previous attitude towards China. 

August 12th.—British representation re Macedonian organisation. (See 
Bulgaria.) 

August 13th.—Representations to Persian Government. (See Persia.) 

August 23rd—An agreement according the most-favoured-nation 
treatment to each country was signed with the Government of Haiti. 
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Greece. 

August 17th—A Rumanian subject and his wife who lived at Jannina 
were captured by brigands at Grevena and held for ransom. 

August 19th.—Voting for the General Election took place throughout the 
country. Several people were wounded by revolver shots during a 
demonstration against General Pangalos. 

August 20th.—The General Election results showed a sweeping victory for 
M. Venezelos, even the former Royalist strongholds being almost solid for 
him. The only Royalist leader to be returned was M. Tsaldaris. 

August 21st.—The final figures of the General Election were as follows : 
Venezelists 184, Democratic Union 17, other supporters of the Government 22 ; 
total for Government parties 223. Royalists 20, Republicans under 
M. Cafaudarist and General Pangalos 7 ; total opposition 27. 

August 23rd.—Signature of Trade Convention in Copenhagen. (See 
Denmark.) 

Haiti. 

August 23rd.—Signature of agreement with Great Britain. (See Great 

Britain.) 


Honduras. 

August 25th—The Government was reported to have again declined 
Mr. Kellogg’s proposal for the submission of the boundary dispute with 
Guatemala to the International Central American Arbitration Tribunal, but 
stated that it did not object to arbitration under the President of the U.S.A., 


or by any regular tribunal. 


Hungary. 

August 27th.—The Government despatched a final Note to Rumania 
regarding the Optants’ case, stating that negotiations having failed, nothing 
remained but to bring the matter again before the League of Nations Council. 
At the same time it addressed a Note to the President of the Council asking 
that that body should proceed, in virtue of Article 239 of the Treaty of 
Trianon, to designate two supplementary judges to the Mixed Arbitral 
{ribunal, and should invite Rumania to accept the arbitration of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague if she continued to 
oppose the application of Article 239 on the ground that the Rumano- 
Hungarian Mixed Arbitral Tribunal had exceeded its powers. 


India. 

August 25th.—The Government published a Public Safety (Removal! from 
India) Bill dealing with Bolshevist agents other than Indian or British 
subjects. The Bill provided that the Governor-General in Council might 
order the removal from India of any Communist agent, and also made it 
necessary for all such agents to execute a bond giving security for good 
behaviour until their removal, failing which they would be arrested. 


Trak. 

August 9th.—The Premier informed Parliament that the negotiations 
conducted by Sir Gilbert Clayton (on behalf of Irak) with the Sultan of 
Nejd had broken down, since the latter had been unwilling to put forward 
any proposals which the Irak Government could possibly accept. 
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August 15th.—Relations between the tribes on the frontier and the 

el Mutir tribe of Nejd were reported to have improved considerably, and 
many camels seized by the latter in a recent raid had been returned to the 
Iraqis. 
August 20th.—In a speech in the Chamber, the Premier, referring to 
the terms of the military agreement with Great Britain, stated that on no 
account could his Government ever agree to defray the extra cost of main- 
taining the British armed forces in Irak over and above what this would 
amount to in Great Britain. 


Italy. 

August 2nd.—Commenting on the Anglo-French Naval Agreement, the 
Press stated that Italy was willing to place limitations on total tonnage 
provided hers was not inferior to that of any other Mediterranean Power, 
but that she would take a firm stand if the question of the suppression of 
submarines was put to her in future. She could not dispense with or reduce 
this branch of her fleet, owing to the defence needs of her merchantmen in 
time of war. 

Signature of Treaty with Abyssinia. (See Abyssinia.) 

August 12th.—Government’s Note to Nanking Government. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 

August 13th.—Nettuno Conventions ratified. (See Yugoslavia.) 

August 16th.—Conclusion of operations in North Africa. (See Cyrenaica.) 

August 17th.—-Protest in Belgrade against attack on Italian Consul. 
(See Yugoslavia.) 

August 18th.Further protest to Belgrade re demonstrations. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

August 21st.—Signature of Treaty at Helsingfors. (See Finland.) 

August 22nd.—Reply of Yugoslav Government re incidents at Sebenico. 
(See Yugoslavia.) 

August 25th—Reply to Yugoslav Note re incidents at Spalato and 
Sebenico. (See Yugoslavia.) 


Japan. 

August 1st.—The Government replied to the Nanking’s Government 
denunciation of the Sino-Japanese Treaty and stated that Japan could not 
agree to this one-sided abrogation. Should Nanking recede from its present 
position Japan would be willing to resume negotiations ; if, however, it 
adhered to its attitude and applied the interim regulations depriving Japanese 
subjects of their privileges, Japan would be compelled to resort to decisive 
measures and to insist on the validity of the Treaty until the expiration of the 
current decennial period. 

August 8th.—Government’s Note to Nanking Government. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 

The Prime Minister made a pronouncement to the Ministerial Council 
in which he stated that the Government would use all its power and influence 
to prevent N ationalist participation in the counsels of the Mukden Govern- 
ment, since it was convinced that such a development would be highly 
undesirable from the point of view of Japan’s special interests, and the 
maintenance of peace in Manchuria. 

August 9th.—The Premier made a statement on the Government’s Chinese 
policy to the effect that he was prepared to adopt a conciliatory attitude as 
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to the question of the suggested compromise between the Mukden authorities 
and the Nanking Government. He added that Japan welcomed any step 
which aimed at the unification of China, and would be glad to see the proposed 
compromise adopted, provided Japanese rights and interests were not 
endangered. 

Baron Hayashi, personal representative of the Premier at Mukden, in a 
conversation with Chang Hsiao-liang was reported to have stated that Japan 
had decided against reconciliation between Nanking and Mukden, and would 
prevent it, even if she had to interfere in China’s internal affairs. The accuracy 
of this report was questioned by the Japanese Legation in Peking. 


August 14th.—Ratification of Opium Convention. (See League of 
Nations.) 
August 15th.—Compromise re position of Manchuria. (See China: Ezternal 


Affairs.) 

August 16th.—Notification by Nanking Government. (See China: External 
Affairs.) 

Nanking’s reply to the Japanese Note of August 8th was received in 
Tokio. This contained no formal withdrawal of the abrogation of the 1896 
Treaty, but as the Nanking Government had not attempted to put into 
operation the regulations promulgated in regard to foreigners, the Japanese 
Government was understood to be ready to proceed to treaty revision without 
insisting on this. (In its Note of July 19th announcing the expiry of the 
Treaty Nanking had stated that pending the conclusion of new treaties it 
would apply special regulations to foreigners.) 


August 28th.—Publication of Nanking Government’s Note. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 


League of Nations. 

August 13th—The Secretary-General of the League, in reply to the 
Lithuanian Premier's Note of July 24th (vide Bulletin of 4th August, page 15). 
said that “‘ in view of the formal declarations of the Polish Government, which 
were communicated to you as well as to the Council, there seems to be no 
necessity for the application of the sanctions envisaged in the resolution 
passed by the Council of the League at its meeting in December, 1927, with 
regard to incidents on frontiers.” 

August 14th—The Japanese Government ratified the International 
Opium Convention of Geneva, 1925, which, accordingly, was shortly to 
come into force, the requisite number of ratifications having been obtained. 

August 15th.—Costa Rica’s reply to invitation to re-join the League of 
Nations. (See Costa Rica.) 

August 25th.—Publication of M. Litvinoff’s letter to M. Loudon. (See 
USSR.) 


August 27th—The Committee on the Control of the Manufacture of 
Armaments met at Geneva. 

Receipt of Note from the Hungarian Government. (See Hungary.) 

Reply of Soviet Government to invitation to Commission re manufacture 
of armaments. (See U.S.S.R.). 

August 29th.—The Annual Minorities Congress opened at Geneva. The 
minorities of fourteen States were represented. 
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Lithuania. 

July 31 st.—Signature of commercial treaty with Germany. (See Germany.) 

August 13th.—Secretary-General’s reply to Note re Poland. (See League 
of Nations.) 

August 26th.—In a speech to a large meeting of peasants at Utenas, near 
the Polish frontier, M. Valdemaras said that a third of Lithuania’s territory 
was still under the sway of Poland, and the fundamental task of Lithuania 
centred in regaining it. He added: ‘“‘ We can enter Vilna only as the 
Lithuanian capital. The Lithuanian Government has repeatedly declared 
that it is impossible to establish consular and diplomatic relations before the 
Lithuanians are masters at Vilna, and we can receive Poland’s representatives 


only in our capital, Vilna.” 


Mexico. 

August 2nd.—The Attorney-General issued a statement declaring that 
Toral and the group of individuals who, directly or indirectly, had participated 
in the murder of General Obregon, belonged to a terrorist organisation headed 
by the Mother Superior of the Espirito Santo Convent. 

August 8th—The arrest was announced of 37 persons, including two 
priests, in connection with the murder of General Obregon. 


Nejd. 

August 9th.—Breakdown of negotiations with Irak. (See Irak.) 

August 10th.—The Hedjaz Agency in Cairo issued a statement announcing 
the breakdown of the negotiations between Ibn Saud and Sir Gilbert Clayton 
and attributing this to the Irak Government’s refusal to remove its frontier 
posts, the existence of which the Nejd Government considered to be contrary 
to the Akir Protocol. The statement concluded by assurances of the 
Government’s intention to continue to act in a friendly manner towards 
its neighbours. (The Akir Protocol was signed in 1922 and Article 3 provided 
that Irak should not construct any armed police posts on the frontier of 
Nejd, but the posts which Ibn Saud asked to be demolished were, in the 
case of Busaiyah, 70 miles from the frontier, and in the cases of Salman and 
Sebecha, 60 and 30 miles distant.) 

August 15th.—Improved relations on frontier. (See Irak.) 


Nicaragua. 

August 9th.—Further fighting was reported to have taken place near the 
Coco River between U.S. Marines and General Sandino’s forces, and losses 
were incurred on both sides. 

August 13th.—Much comment was caused by a report that a few days 
previously a detachment of U.S. Marines had entered the town of Dani, 
Honduras, and seized several Nicaraguans who had sought refuge there. 
This action had apparently been taken with the sanction of the Honduras 


authorities. 


Persia. 

August 9th—A Provisional Agreement with Sweden was signed in 
Teheran. 

August 13th.—Following on the seizure, a few days previously, of an 
Arab boat and cargo in the Persian Gulf by Persian Customs officials, the 
British Government demanded the release of some Arab men and women 
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who had also been in the boat. The cargo was retained, but the Persian 
Government released the Arabs immediately. 
Poland. 

August 4th—An agreement was signed in Danzig settling three of the 
most important of the economic questions outstanding between the Free 
City and Poland. 

August 16th.—Signature of treaty of arbitration in Washington. (See 
U.S.A.) 

August 28th.—A series of raids on Communist headquarters were carried 
out by the police, who arrested 62 members of the Young Communists’ 
organisation. 

Reparations. 

August 8th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the month 
of July, 1928 (Fourth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 137,839,598.81 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
],521,722,921.74 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
month was 129,866,971.23 gold marks. 

Rumania. 

August 27th—Receipt of Note from Hungary re Optants’ case. (See 
Hungary.) 

Spain. 

August 14th.—A treaty was signed in Madrid with Czechoslovakia mutually 
recognising the legal rights of the two countries in Spanish Morocco. 


Sudan. 
August 14th.—News reached Khartoum of an attack by about 1,500 


Nuer tribesmen on a Dinka village about 100 miles north of Bor, when a 
large number of cattle were stolen. This was followed by an attack on 
the police post at Duk Faywil, from which the raiders were beaten off with 
heavy losses. 


Sweden. , 
August 9th.—Signature of agreement in Teheran. (See Persia.) 


Syria. 

August 11th.—Owing to the insertions in the draft Constitution of articles 
which the High Commissioner considered to be irreconcilable with the 
Mandate, and which the Constituent Assembly refused to remove from the 
text, the High Commissioner suspended the Assembly for three months. 


U.S.A. 
August 1st.—The British Note regarding the Anglo-French Naval 


Agreement was received in Washington. 
August 13th—U.S8.A. Marines pursued Nicaraguans into Honduras. 


(See Nicaragua.) 
August 14th—Report re recognition of Ecuador Government. (See 


Ecuador.) 

August 15th.—-In a speech before the State Convention of the American 
Legion, President Coolidge referred to the country’s duty not to “ disregard 
the science of national defence,” but at the same time to take precautions 
against the renewal of the tragedy of 1914. His Government had accordingly 
“ratified the Treaty for the limitation of naval armaments made in 1921, 
earnestly sought for a further extension of this principle in 1927, and secured 
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the consent of 14 important nations to the negotiation of a treaty condemning 
recourse to war.” 
tegarding the latter, the President said it detracted nothing from the 
right and obligation of themselves or the other high contracting parties to 
maintain an adequate national defence against any attack, though it did 
pledge them “ not to attack others in consideration for their agreement not 
to attack us, and to seek a settlement of our controversies one with another 
through peaceful means.”’ 
August 16th.—Draft treaties of arbitration and conciliation were handed 
to the representative of the Egyptian Legation in Washington by Mr. Kellogg. 
Arbitration and conciliation Treaties with Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland were signed in Washington by the representatives of those three 


countries. 
August 25th.—Refusal of Mr. Kellogg’s proposal re boundary dispute. 


(See Honduras.) 
August 27th.—Signature of Kellogg Peace Pact in Paris. (See France.) 
August 28th.The State Department published the text of a Note addressed 
the previous day through the U.S. Legations, etc., abroad to 48 nations, 
transmitting the text of the Peace Pact and inviting “ appropriate notices of 
adherence from those Governments wishing to contribute to the success of this 
new movement for world peace by bringing their people within its beneficent 


scope.” 


U.S.S.R. 


August 2nd.—A new intensive campaign, based on the reports and 
resolutions of the Communist International Congress, was begun, to ‘* prepare 
the masses for the coming war.” 

August 5th.—M. Tchicherin issued an official press statement expressing 
the readiness of the Soviet Government to participate in the Kellogg Peace 
Pact negotiations and criticising its exclusion from the early stages of the 
discussion. He also characterised the Pact itself as “* an integral part of the 
preparation of war against the Soviet Union,” on the ground that it admitted 
the French reservations guaranteeing the sanctity of all the French treaties 
in Europe. He regarded the Pact as it stood as inadequate by itself, chiefly 
owing to its omission to include any provision for obligatory disarmament. 

August 25th.—_The text was published of a letter addressed by M. Litvinofi 
to M. Loudon, Chairman of the Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. This complained of the delay in calling the next 
session of the Preparatory Commission, though a resolution had been passed 
at the previous meeting that the “ convening of the next session should take 
place in the shortest time suitable, if possible, before the next meeting of the 
League of Nations.’ It claimed that the signing of the Peace Pact could 
in no case solve the problem of disarmament, which could be “‘ the only real 
guarantee of peace and security.” 

August 27th.—-The French Ambassador in Moscow handed to M. Litvinofl 
an official invitation to the Soviet Government to sign the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
accompanied by a copy of the signed Pact. 

M. Litvinoff telegraphed to the Secretary-General of the League declining 
an invitation (transmitted by the German Government) to take part in the 
Commission to control the manufacture of armaments. He complained that 
the Commission really did nothing for disarmament, and misled the public 
into thinking that something useful was being done. 
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Yugoslavia. 

August 1st-—The Skupshtina assembled, under the Presidency of Father 
Koroshetz. No opposition members were present. 

The Peasant-Democrat Party held a meeting in Zagreb, when attacks 
were made on the validity of the Parliament, and a resolution passed demanding 
a new constitution. 

August 2nd.—The Peasant-Democrat Coalition held a further meeting 
in camera, when charges were brought against Father Koroshetz of being 
party to a plot for the break-up of Yugoslavia. 

August 5th.—The Parliamentary Commission (appointed to consider 
the Nettuno Conventions and the Berne International Transport Convention), 
adopted the Nettuno Conventions by 16 votes to 1. 

M. Ristovitch, editor of the “ Jedinstvo’’ (which had openly advocated 
the murder of M. Raditch before the outrage of June 20th) was shot dead in 
Belgrade. 

August 8th.—The death occurred in Zagreb of M. Stephan Raditch. 

August 13th.—The Skupshtina unanimously voted the ratification of 
the Nettuno Conventions. 

August 15th.—Demonstrations took place at Spalato in protest against 
the ratification of the Nettuno Conventions, and the Italian Consul was 
mobbed by the crowd. 

August 16th.—Further demonstrations at Spalato resulted in a clash 
with the police. 

August 17th.—The Italian Minister in Belgrade lodged a protest with the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister against the attack on the Italian Consul at Spalato. 

Rowdy demonstrations took place at Sebenico, and lasted throughout 
the day. 

August 18th.—The Italian Minister made further representations to the 
Government regarding attacks on Italian vessels and subjects which occurred 
at Sebenico on August 16th, and in the waters of the Dalmatian islands on 
August 17th. 

August 20th.—The Peasant-Democrat Coalition announced that it had 
instructed its delegate to the Inter-Parliamentary Conference (opening in 
Berlin on August 23rd) to bring before that body accusations against the 
Serbian members of the Skupshtina in connection with the murder of its 
— on June 20th. It also claimed that the Yugoslav delegation to the 

Conference did not represent the Croats and ought not to be recognised. 

August 22nd.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs handed to the Italian 
Chargée d’Affairs an answer to the Italian Note regarding the Spalato demon- 
strations of August 15th. This contained a promise of compensation and 
punishment of thé persons responsible. 

In a statement to the press the Prime Minister said that the decisions 
which the Croats had taken in Zagreb were directed against the unity of the 
State and had brought them in contact with the law, and the Croat delegates 
in Berlin would have to answer for all their words and actions at the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference. 

August 25th.—The Italian Minister in Belgrade informed the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that his Government was entirely satisfied with the 
Yugoslav Government's reply to the protests of the Italian Government on 
the subject of the incidents at Spalato and Sebenico. 











IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


DRAFT ARBITRATION CONVENTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARBITRATION AND SECURITY. 


Attention should be drawn to a mis-statement which occurred in the 
second paragraph of the League of Nations Notes appearing on page 63 of 
the last issue of the Bulletin of International News dated August 4th, 1928. 

lt was stated there, with reference to the first Convention (A) that “a 
resort to force is thus ruled out in any event.’’ This statement, however, 
takes no notice of the provision in Article 36 of this Convention that 
reservations of any kind may be made, provided they are on ‘‘ clearly specified 
subject matters’ of dispute. This provision is, no doubt, an improvement 
on the old reservations of ‘*‘ honour and vital interests,’’ but, by the very 
fact that it maintains the “ reservation ’”’ principle, the Convention cannot 
properly be ranked as *‘ all inclusive.’’ A resort to force is not entirely barred 
out. In this respect this draft Convention A is some way behind a complete 
example of an ** Allin” Treaty such as the Swiss-Italian Arbitration Treaty 
of 1924. 

It is well to realise the correct implications of this Draft Convention, as 
criticism of these model treaties at the Ninth Assembly is likely to be on these 
lines. In certain respects they appear to fall behind those existing treaties 
in their class, which are generally accepted as the most advanced and most 
comprehensive in their provision for securing a definite settlement for all 
possible disputes. 
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V.—NOTICES. 


1. Thetwentieth Universal Congress of Esperanto took place in Antwerp 
during the first week of August; 15,000 delegates attended, representing 
32 countries. 


2. The second triennial Conference of the War Resisters’ International 
opened at Sonntagsberg, Austria, on August 4th; 18 countries were 
represented. 

3. The International Conference of Women Socialists met in Brussels on 
August 5th, and following days. It adopted a resolution condemning the 
mobilisation of women. 


4. The Congress of the International Federation of Students opened in Paris 
on August 11th, under the patronage of the President of the French Republic. 
Over 1,000 delegates attended, representing 40 nations. The Congress closed 
on August 24th. 


5. The sixth International Congress of Historial Sciences was opened in 
Oslo on August 14th in the presence of the King of Norway. It was attended 
by over 1,000 delegates, representing 40 countries. 

6. The International Union of Anti-Militarist Clergymen and Ministers 
was founded on August 15th, by the meeting at Amsterdam of a body of 
50 members of the Non-Conformist Churches who came from Great Britain, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Esthonia, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Switzerland and the U.S.A. 


7. The first World’s Youth Peace Congress opened at Ommen, Holland, on 
August 17th, and was attended by over 500 young men and women from 
31 countries. Great Britain sent 50 representatives. 


8. An international Conference for the promotion of peace was held in 
Birmingham during the week beginning on August 20th, and was attended by 


representatives of 19 countries. 

9. The thirty-fourth Session of the Institute of International Law was 
opened in Stockholm on August 21st, and continued for ten days. Over 
70 delegates were present, including representatives of China, Japan and 
North and South America. 

10. The nineteenth International Congress against Alcoholism opened in 
Antwerp on August 22nd, and was attended by 800 delegates, representing 
32 nations. 

11. The World Conference on Peace organised by The World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches opened at Prague 
on August 23rd; 500 delegates attended, representing 30 nations. 

12. Theseventeenth International Oriental Congress opened at Oxford on 
August 27th, and was attended by over 200 delegates from all parts of the 
world. 

13. The fourth Congress of the International Federation of the Technical 
Press opened at Geneva on August 27th, and was attended by representatives 
from 20 countries. 








1928. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Sept. 2nd-8th 


» ord. 

» 10th. 

» 24th. 

» 24th. 

»»  2Joth. 
Oct. Ist-4th. 

»  4th-6th. 


»  8th-14th. 
»» 10th-14th 


» 30th 
Nov. 26th. 


Dec. 10th. 


12th-14th. 
"1929. 
May 16th-25th. 
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VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*World Population Conference 
Fifth Industrial Congress on Accidents and 
Industrial Diseases . ‘ 
*Ninth Assembly of the League 
International Telegraph Conference 
The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference 
Executive Committee of the International 
Federation of Trades Unions 4 
International Congress of Associations for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Rights 
Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles 
International Economic Conference .. 
*41st Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office 
Fifth International Conference of Industrial 
Psychology .. 
*Fifty-first Council of the ‘League , 
*League of Nations International Conference on 
Statistics 
Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 
Conciliation . 
International Confer ence on Civil AV iation 


Fourth Pacific Science Congress 
International Congress of Nurses , 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference 


* League of Nations. 





Geneva. 
Budapest, 
Geneva. 
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London. 
Amsterdam. 
Belgrade. 


Prague. 
Prague. 
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Utrecht. 
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. Washington. 
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K yoto 
(Japan). 
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